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ABSTRACT 

One of a series of pamphlets providing practical and 
useful sources of classroom techniques for social studies teachers, 
the concern of this issue is the use of simulations, specifically 
focused conversations, role*playing, sociodrama, and gaming. A reviev 
of the concept of simulation is followed by a discussion of the 
circumstances which maximize interaction in classrooms. Teacher role, 
student participation, and small group dynamics are summarized into 
seven steps for maximum classroom interaction. Applications for both, 
elementary and high school grades are discussed. Simulations 
appropriate for the needs of elementary education are observed to be 
those with activities emphasizing free communication, social 
responsibility and democratic decision-making. In the high school, it 
is thought that the focused conversation technique creates student 
interest and dei^elops self-confidence and leadership abilities. 
Several examples of games used successfully in high school situations 
are described and the role and nature of evaluation in simulation use 
are reviewed. References are followed by a general bibliography and a 
list of publishers of games. A related document is ED 083 057. 
(KSM) 
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2 HOW TO USE SIMULATIONS 

pants mterprrts {ha n^eanituj of the other iii terms of his or 
her probable siirvivul ' ii> the situiition Thus, tfie social acts 
become, reciprocally, positive or negative remfoiceis and 
persors associated Wflh those acts run the risk of beiru) ac- 
cepted or rejected (5l Responses may be mutually positive, 
mutually ne<iative. or a combination thereof 

The assumption of this parmphlei is that ihn interaction 
process modifies human behavior and. also, fielps the pariic 
ipants " become conscious of (iheiri own actions from so 
ciety's standpoint ■ (6) TfMS assumption appears to be sup- 
ported bv a host of researcfi studies Recently, Colims ami 
Gueizkow reviewed many of these findings and conclucie(i 
that they showed that face to fa' e tiroups tiave a profouncl 
irDpact on the motivation, knowiedye and perscjnalities of 
participants ■ i?? There is good reason to beljeve. therefore, 
that models of real social interactions which involve stu 
dents give promise of producing vaUjable edc^cational re- 
sults 

A wor(t must be said about roles In any American family 
there are expected fietiaviors of husband toward wife?, 
mother toward daughter father toward son. and also they 
are recprocal We hke tcj •:ail this type of action rolr inter 
dctfon Role interaction is an on going process It may begin 
wjlh the partji.jpants ideas of expected behavior but as the 
relationships Ct)ntirHje new practices and ' rules may be 
made These afijustrnents are mfluenceti by the past to be 
sure, are dn:tatt?d to a greater extent by present situations 
The relationstnps aie partially custoiTiary partially uuK^ue 
They are not an auton^atic record like replay of routine ex 
pectdticjr^s <See Blumer, o/) at referecice 5 ) Lift.' is tiynamic 
ra.ther than static 

When we assun^e that social interac:tion modihes human 
behavior it follows that the gr^Mtfr tht.* volumt? of iriaM,.M tion 
the greater are the f:haru.es of beh<Jvior nKjd.fiLiiiuHi It is 
fmpoftanr. Ifjer efore for fjersons using simularions to ( cjrr 
sidei fai:t{jrs whicli promise to eiiLiOuiagt^ ttie ma>^innjm of 
mteffiction m their simulated grrjtip^^ 

Circumstances Which Maximize Interaction 
in Classrooms 

The teacfier who would use snnulations should consider 
some of the practical lessons lean>tnl over the past few yeais 
(8) The hrst lessor) is that sruficnrs shoulfJ fefl a cfialUuige 
An important task of ihe tcaiiher is \o help studfMits p(M!,^Mve 
a goal wfnch oronvses to meet tfie i:fra(ienge <ind {n cvH.cjftr 
age them to hnd the way Ly their own efforts Tf>is iciea is s(j 
basic that it was first givtMi ^hape by Confucius much iiukl' 
recently Piaget l^as wnitt^n th<it as fai as possible stud»'nts 
sfioukj l>e freed from the rnysiical world (jf tlu: adult '9) 

The second task ts for the class to buJd a carefully struc 
tured yet flexitjle piar> for the devolopmfMU <3f simulated 
event Telling the students to buz/ tlu] subjf^ct is pocjr 
planning Tf^e following elements should f)e consiflered 

Since information (S importanr. facts attituries afid vaiur-s 
must be ot^tairied from all sources possible U.'cturf}s reari 
ings Mms. of)servaiions interviews li^ the case of a [jre 
pared game mi^tru'.tions must br? studied as well This work 
involves tndfvidual responsifj^hty and is fiecessary except 
perhaps in the lower grade's 

Prepar-v3(i stucients fTiay com()are lhe>n (indii.gs with otii 
ers 10 small groups This experience provides the (jppurtunily 
for the reinforcement process to modify behavior MO) And 
of course the dtvrs/of> of the class <ntf/ ina/iV sniaM umups 
makes possif)le \\\ itself a rnarked inereiJse m tti?; volume of 
ii^teraction 



The optimum size of a group has been estimated at from 
four to five members Toiiance reported that six members is 
the optinutm size for hve year olds (1 U Inbar found that hi- 
teract;on les.>ened an^ong high school age groups when tf^ey 
exceeded nine in numbei (12) Tfie writer s experience in- 
dicates that ^our or five men^bers is a good working number 
for college students Large groups tend to split into small 
groups 

Perfiaps more important tfiari fiumbers is the com 
patibility of a s^nall group McKenney and Oill. for example, 
reported that students performed better when they were 
given the opportunity to decide for thef^nselves how team 
assigniTierus should be rT\ade and hcjw they sf^oukl be orga 
nized 0 3) It follows that free assotaatum must be given 
a chance to operate This can be (ione in «jn 'nformal atmo 
spfiere fVloie formally stLrtlents may indicate their choices 
on a Group Preference QuestiofHiaire i M) The choices can 
then be tabulated m a matrix which then can be used to im 
plennent them Tfie choices, of course, are for a small group 
working on a p«utu:ular prolilem not for gioup men)b(.'isfiip 
in general Group rTiernf)t.'rship will change from tmie t<j time 
as topics change 

For sirnuiations we believe that lujinogerunjus groups, so 
commonly used, are not as effective as heltjrogeneous 
groups which are more like the grou()s in everydiiy life Wil 
lianis for e'XLin)(Dlt» showed that rnntivano/i WtJS hn)her in 
fieierogeneous grou[TS in the; elementciry school than in ho 
mogeneous gr(jups ( 1 5r 

Small grou[DS have been found to inter ac* wk*II when the 
leadership is riatur<ir ratfnn tfcm unnatural By tins we 
mean thai an ufuiaimal Uvider is oiu? arl)itrarily appointed 
by the teacfier without ctinsideration of thf? wishes of the 
men>l)efs of the gioufj The Ijest U;ader is the one who is ac 
cepted by the groLjp bcM ause tie or slie is recognized tfu! 
one With the most know how ,in<J. jierhiips the ir^osl tr. 
spect for members ft;elings lor j i 1 (3 » A sti i king illustration of 
the importance of this irJe-a was cjbs»>fve(j by the* woier A 
large scout troop under a deciicated scoutmaster was doing 
[)oorfy ffu! meetinqs were disorganizc^d aiKj an acfmiriistfci 
tion of tlu? Group Piefr;renc(! F^ecord showcHi that <ill pain 1 
lea(iers wijte rt,']ectt;d tjy the^ memi)ers The pjtrol lisufers 
liad been app)ointecl t)y the scoutmaster l)ev;aust? the [)arentb 
firid t)iomjneiit luieif^s in town When those who r(H:eivf.'d 
tfif.' most chou es ffnin the '.cuits thr'ms»;tves tjec<ifne lead 
ers ttie tr(jcj() mmic'diatelv hei.<iine o'ltj of the tuu.st troops 
m ti)wn The ieudf>'fsfHp was willingJy f<j|loweil M / j 

A relatively compatible grou[j of four siuderns mjght hav(f 
eight accopt(ir^( es <iiul four ff^iechons Uu- rcfteral ' leader 
n^ighi recfjivc tlutre ciccf?[>Tances and giVf thr^e ac<:eptances 
to those m his gunip One of the nu!mt)fMs rni||ht n^o ive two 
reiecticjns and give oiu' fhis mrMOljef n.is Uoul)l«* oiKiling t(» 
others due perha[)S to lat k of social expenenci' whu h may 
lie obtained m guided lole inter. ictKjn In ttits way inunv 
VcOuable aspet.ts ")f encf)uoter groups can t^c ot>tauied w'uU; 
l)ie infK'rai.tion is n-\,\\*'<\ to acadceuK. c<>nteMt '18 1 9i 

In connection wuh the ptotilcios !,i:idenrs h,ive m Mrlahng 
(o others in a d'/icirruc Mti/.UK^n wc* muy add tlMf il >s pos 
Sible for ttie inemt)ers cjf a small nruup to lie {r^nnrid to ana 
ly/e its own interiiction patterns fKj[U'fuliy resu ting in <ui in 
crease? of mterar^tirjn First, Ihp group meint)ers must reali/c* 
ttiat llieir actitjcs <in<l inreraitioie. lMc M(U [)i-rt^'( t rcprp 
scMitatiorts of reality only theti I csl f.'steiMte- .md tl^al 
therefore their woik c.in lie imfwiivi'd witfi '..iirful Ntudy 
The* gtoup rrtciy <iiso (.ootrilmtc' to jn imrtMSf; (tf irite' 
peison.il ac< fpt.inces by ac.ily^nn} iIumi iiwu iiu< t ,j( :t mr i pat 
ter/JS and <)ccompi)/)y ng mle .Mrains Ar. f.lun.ite of their 



lejtieiship ♦iMortivrnt- s nuiy Ixj iniide <iiso i Pr(M. t;(hir*?s fof 
this lytie i)\ study .jti? (lutlirMnJ m Snui^/ Group Procrsst^s. 
pfociuceti by Sov.m.jUh F^(-.ihm !:»?s tor Sonal Sliitluis dmi 
published by Ailyn and Baeon. Iik; Boston 197 1 ) 

Our tiigrossiun to tonsuJer inethucjs of ubuiiniruj a nuixi 
nujfn of i/itefiicttot) if) .s/T)<ill t^foups sfujuld be <;onsi(hjf eti oi 
yreat if7?p*^^ti*»H:<? U)i. in ou/ opin»oi), ^-nijil <^roup mujuicUon 
IS the heart of sa(.ial fife and fKfiK.t.' nttjst t)t; thtf ritMri of 
Simulations as welt 

When a snuili <,)rou[j is properly oftjani^ud. as we fiave 
suygestetl usefi-i conipansons of the hiuluigs ot indivitJual 
study moy be matle and the idei: ificalion of roles to be 
playetl later tnay be beijun 

IfWormed tjroups are now ready to take tfieir iK'Xt step 
They may co/^side^ four possibjlities focused conversations, 
role pfavfng. role playing with soaodrcwu or gaming Some 
combinatfons thereof are possible A!so. all four might oper- 
ate m a senos beyinnmy with focused conversations 

Ttie term hu used conversation is the writer s adaptiUion 
of the rerrTi focused interdiction contributed to the hterature 
by Goffman \20) Conversations are natural forms of com 
mumcation l)t;lween talker :jnd hstener The conversational 
matenjj fiijy be made the desired content ot a unit m a 
course sucfi as that lised in the comparisons prevjously 
meniit)Med Conversations can bey»n in groups of two and 
readily extentl to four-member groups These conversations 
can be ;ons(derecf a warm up for general class discussion 
- • (21 1 . . ... ...^ . 

The focusetl conversation tloes not involve students m 
role f)layiTiy. sociotirama or gamuuj arid economizes there 
fore, on time It is also a good preparation for rolo playing if 
the class wishes to enter it 

In snidll group role playing, predeteimmed roles r- ay be 
represented or played by each of the members, roles may be 
rnte^cfiaoged so that each student may obtain the feel' of 
various approaches to the problem under cons(deratior» Al 
ternate solutions to a given problem may be considered as 
wefl. and practice may be had fn solving problems wisely 
i22j Rf)le playing in small groups can involve all the stu 
dents in ttie class arui give the teaclier tfie 0[)portunity to as 
sist indivitluals as well as groLips 

The soctodrani^i \9 an easy tr^n^Mtion from role playing 
■ Vokirueers from The class may role play a problerTi m so- 
cial relations before the class jn ue form of clriinui ' a 
socn)dran}ci In tins way the wfiole class, having developed a 
keen uiterest irr the parricular role mferacrion in tfie s/nall 
group role playing. wWI quickly suggest new interpretations 
of the roles as pdjyed suggest repiayiiuj. and pJaying differ 
ent possit)U; -.olutions to the pif)f)lem 

The ^/aAff^v^sonuMinujs called a emulated game, rnay Ije a 
simulation of j praclicn) oi competitive social s ti-jiKMi in 
modern lif.- These situations often include prac^ce in stiate 
gies for winning nuiividually oi in cooperatio' witfi others 
Games may be built by a class in coopera'ion witfi tfie 
tc-ijcher, but. since games have become the most popular 
fo?m of simulation, marty companies Isee list or) page S) 
have preparetl complete games, irtcluding descnpfior^s of 
roles involved, readirujs, a set of rules, needed eo Jipment 
and scoring sheets Prepareti simulations in tfie torm of 
g ,mes are a great convenience for the busy tea^.ner Tfie 
game is for pragmaiists rather than philr.>sophers. yet tfiere 
IS little doubt that it provides practice in everyday strategies 
related to life's turmoils i23j |Chapin i24} has a different in 
terpretation of simulation which is not used here The mader 

referred to the article J 
^* 'fj important that all sihiulations used m class b*? com- 
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HOW TO USE SIMULATIONS 3 

()afetl with leahty Smoker [Juts the ideas this way. model 
and reality intertv^vme. evolve and cuiafM in a continuous 
process of image creanon (25) In doing this it is possible 
for new onentations toward the present and the futu e to be 
perceivtKl 

Tfie /naximu/Ti of interaction may probably be best pro 
ducefi in tfie uhlization of the following stjve/) steps 

1 teacher student selection of a prol)lem or goal or botfi 

2 the search for information related to the problem and 
the attainrTienf of tfie goal 

3 the organizatK;n of compatible groups in wfi*ch .nter- 
action car^ ba maxiftiized 

4 comparison of student findings in the small groups 

5 tfie identificaiion of roles and role playing in smafi 
groups 

6 the sociodrama before and with the class as a wfiole 
and 

/ interpretation which involves analysis, identification of 
alternate solutions, replaymg alternate solutions for 
workableness." and de^idir g which solutions are 
most suitjble 

It IS not necessary, of course, for a simulation to include 
all of the steps /^s we have seen, the focused conversation 
swUches from ster^ 4 to general class discussion, so. also, 
role-playing may switch from step 5 to general class dis 
cussion It is ^^P to Jhejeacfier arKl the class to use the siniu 
lation idea in ways most suitable to the occasion 

Classroom Applications 

The Elementary School 

Leiiders in elementary education are conscious of the 
nged for more activities emphasizing free communication, 
social responsibtlity and democratic decision making (26) 
One solL*:"*n .^^y be found in the use of smiu)atiof?s 

Aware of the tf^eory ar^d practice of simulations, the ele- 
rTieniarv '-chool teacher may achieve some of the modern 
goals in a relatively simple manner A few examples will 
clarify this 

The Lippttts 127) developed a plan to promote what we 
will call a focused conversation among fourth-grade cfiildren 
and between children anct adults Pupils were encouragcjd to 
nomiiuite those cjf their pjeers whom they regLjrtied as expert 
m specfhc fields of knowletige These became the classroom 
resource pupils acknowledged consultants for otfier stu 
dents The resultant consultations might be considered 
talker listener roles Also adults were given special training 
SeLiding ftjcused conversations among younger children 

Role playing was also introtluced by the Lippitts The 
problem presented was that of the teachei pupil gap The 
question was. Why do pupils fear asking u teacher for 
help? ■ Pupil roles were [ 1 > teacher. (2) student afraid of d s- 
approva! by peers. (3) student afraid of the teacher if he ad- 
mits he cannot do the wo/k alone After role playing the 
probler?! before the class (sociodrama), s/T>all pup^l te;.ms 
considere(; how teacher and cfiildron "'might behave diher- 
ently to relate better and to (earn more" (28) These were fo- 
cused c(jnversations Pupil inventions ' were role played for 
analysis ifi tfie srnai! teams 

The Lippitts leported that the sitTiulations contributed to 
the development of new norms "about chiki initiative in 
seeking and utilizing resource helpers' (29) In this way a 
fcurth-grade class practiced decision makir^g in an atmo- 
sphere devoid of authoritarianism 
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One of Hit' fust ti) sfu.)w tiow llie sot:iu(Jr(jmii could be ir^ 
IrutiiJctMi jf)lo tHf}iTi«jfiTtHy schocjl (JjssKiuin WlJS Jlmi 
nuKjs l30) JLMitiiiujh usked i) cItJSb of tiftli (jri.uie f)tjpjls lu 
name some social relaliojis whit:h bolhen.'d tfuMn J\)e most 
frequefTtly rnoiitforjecJ was that of (:onf)n:t belwoen aiotbof 
and child over orrancis Many fifth gfacJe childrcMi com 
plainod about beiiuj roqiiiftKl to make two trips tu tl.>? store 
when one trip would do They iiui not know what tu tlo 
about the problem They were reafly to learri 

In this instance the seiirch for irifcjrmatiofi was in thei; 
own experience which they were to analy2^' With the 
teacher v. hc-p. the children fdentihed the followiru/ roles the 
thoutjhtless mother the annoyed dau^jhter and tiie irritated 
father Ttie chiUlren outlif^H' the action feelincjs appropriate 
to each roU? ii^ preparation of a small soctodian^a (Jeiinin<js 
did not report ttie use of small groups as a pielimmary to 
soctodpama ' 

Pupils vcjiunteered to re create ttie prot^lom hor7ie situ 
ation before the class Part of what was said was * 

Mother i want you to yo to trie store for a loaf of tnead 

and a bottle of milk 
Mitr/^yr) Ca/i I you wait for a little while-' Tm studying 
Mother I w<Hit you to qo riyht ncjw 
M.fnlyn Oh aTfylit' * Leaves the room ' 
fjthtT I can \ starui the way^he talks 
Mother We I! fust have to hri'^ak her cif the haliit (Mart 

Jyn returns j 

Mother Put them in tlie kitchen 'Marilyn puts them in 
the kitchen and returns to studying ) 

Mother Qu I forgot I want some Sunshine Cleaner 
(Marilyn sigtis and goes out with d look of dis 
gust ? 

After the sociodrama, part of which has beeri presented 
here it was easy for the class to see that no one was 
pi.jased It was also clear that mothers needed to have their 
r^iemones trained One child saiu. Sonietimes they feel like 
bothenruf you 

This f":iocJi-?st soCH;(jranui htHpet^l pupils see that iai:k of 
consideration for (tthers caused unhappmess in <j * )me Fi 
nally a reenactment showed how the family cocJ agree 
upon a list f5f rterTis before the (iauqhter werd to the s ore 
Thus by means of a simple sunulaticjn an ettitcai M.mdard 
came to be Linderstood arid behavuu could be (.liange.* 

Brown (3 If arranged a sirTujIatKjn of a field trip to help 
ff;urth grado cl)<!cJrer) study the relative merits of playing dif 
ferent roles to promote learning anri to develop resper.t for 
others A sociodramj Ijefure the (.Uiss iricludec! the represen 
tation of the f(^ll<jwfrHg rofes the (d* a initiator the approval 
seeker th« follower the disrupter »e agreer and the heck 
lf!r There were six roles, and in addition to the roles iii the 
sociOfjrarTia each member of tf;e class was assiyn^^?d a 
stand m role so that each role waj covered" by several 
observers Thus after the sociodrama the roie playfng could 
be replicated (n a number of small grou[)s of six f?ach \22) 

The analysrs compared the relative monts of (iitferent 
roles m getting a learning job done and revealed the tmpor 
tance of the consicieration of personal feelings in the pro 
cess, some offended pupds withdraw from the group work 
and hence reduced group produciivdy i33i 

For the upper grades Baker 134) developed an American 
history game designed to teach an uriderslanding of the 
relatjonshjps among four sections of the United Slates )ust 
* The following cor^versation is from the Jenninq'. article as 
cited m reference 30 Penr^ission to use granted 



before tfie Civil War Stndenrs represented the North, tfie 
South. ttie Etist aiKl the Br.udei Stcites Each student was as 
signed a position tjs a iespi.»nsibltr official of a given section, 
oi nation as Baker called ther.i and was instf u'deii to as 
suJT)e the respons)f)»l)!y of marntaming the security, prosper 
Uy and prestige of his or hei section in tiorderence with rep- 
resentatives of tht? other sections 

Prrjvisujn was made for iiuiividoal stu<ly. reports anrt <n 
formal discussions to clarify tfie issues involved, but tleci 
sions with respect to policy and procedures were made \\\ 
conference in the World Council Upon the coFupletiori of 
the workJ cordere/ice in which the final decisions were 
voted ufxni the results were compared with actual happen- 
ings HI liistoncal times 

In a controlled expenn^erit Baker foiirid tfiat the s/riujla 
tion classes acquffed a more favorable attitude to central 
ized and efficient policy-making procedures ' as well as more 
knowledge than control groups (This is the exception with 
respect to acquiring cogndive krjowledge } Baker s garTie 
was carefully stroctured and represents an improveaient 
over some of the older studies 

We conclude tfiis section with a mention of sofne caii 
tions with respect to the use of simulations They are time 
consuming Tfiey are interesting but not always educational 
Games may place too much emphasis upon winning These 
are points macJe by Beais l35) We may say that the focused 
conversation may be used to save t*me when necessyiy that 
caiefcjl structuring may imprluvt-i (.'ognitwt- learning ijnd that 
games sfioold emphasi/e rTieafiing (as Baker s duP riiore 
than wirming 

It stiould be rnentioned that the modern classic work on 
role (jlaying and the sociodrama is Rofe Playing for Social 
Vti/ues by Famue and George Shaftel (Prentice Hall. 1967) 

The High School 

SifTiulations may be used \u the fugh school m accord 
with the requirements of the curriculum and the interests of 
stiidents (n the social studies 

As we have pc;inied out. the focused cofiversatioo is a 
unive'sal means for the exctiange of uiformation anci expen 
ence It can be simulated in a high school class Suppose a 
high school class desires to study the effects of rapid social 
change upon life in American cittes '36) To interest and in 
form the students tfie teacher coufri trace thc> ma|or 
changes which have taken place in America during tlie last 
one hundred ye,ars. especially the tremendous growth of the 
cities Following this students could start their setircti for 
more detailed information, including material on the ecology 
of the city, tlu.* nature of stratification, and the degree of mo 
bility among the social classes Individual stu(U?nt hndings 
may then, be compared in focused conversations in small 
jiass groups To repeat a point ma(fe one stu(Jent in a snujll 
tjroup may act as inforr wd spokesnian while tfie other or 
others act as jrjformed listeners and cntics In this way we 
have the talker listener role «nteractK)(^ situanori The m- 
forineci listener responds knowingly apprtniiatively anci help 
fully as well as critically Again, as pointeci out the warm 
up in the small groups can be excellent preparation ^or 
stiT7UJ)ating general class discussion We can point out agair. 
that the [Kocedures outlined give the teacher .i good oppor 
tunity to ideruify and to deal with uidivulual riifferences as 
well as to act as a resource person and ccjnsullant 

There is almost no end to the number of topics and prob- 
lems whi(.h can be handled in focLisc^d conversations ai^d 
also in the niore specialized role playing sociodramas ar^d 
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games For example issues related to such topics as the fol 
lowing cdh be adjpttfd for suiuilutjons iiow Athens lost her 
Emptre. disscOsfOiis mnrmg the early Greek ciMes the fall of 
Carthage, the rift between Moslem and Hinciu, the Great 
WaH and the burning of the books the breach between East 
ern and Western Christendom, Dame s study of an ideal 
state, the division between the King aful tfie people at the 
time of James I. the new industrial civilization aftef Nape 
leon and the rise of materialist philosophies. Japan and 
America, the contest for North America, the rise of the 
I United States. North vs. South in the U iited Slates. Mor 
ganism ■ vs the middle class, segregation m education sec- 
tional differences in the United States, ethnic relationships 
factors influencing economic growth pollutioii. cfimc. the 
energy crisis, federa! vs state power government spending 
for welfare, justice m America tne quality of (ife vs the gross 
national product, national priorities - the list is practically 
endless (The foregoing suggestions are. in pan from W N 
Weech. ed . History of (he World. William Miller, A New Hts 
tory of (he United States, and topics considered by the Na 
tional Council for the Social Studies at the 1973 Annual 
Meetfng m San Frjf)c»sco ) 

Studies of tfie use ot the focused conversation have 
shown It to create student interest and develorj self con 
fidence and leadership abilities but that it does not improve 
cognitive [earning to any substantial aegree l37) 

Rote playing and the soaodrama may be consfdefed ex 

tensions of 'the focused conversntfon GoodscIT demon 

strated how all three procedures could be combined in one 
operation and at the same time be integrated with a tradi 
tional curriculum l38i The unit assigned to Goodsell for 
seven weeks was tfie arn>s race since 1939 The first six 
weeks were spent in the tradmonal study and classroom dis- 
cussion of facts -ind issues The students thus had tune to 
develop some uf-derstanduicj of the sub/ect At the begui 
ning of the seventti week, five small teatns were set up to 
repiesent hve countries views on the arms race The 
People s Republrc of China the USSR the USA. India 
and Pakistan Students were assigned to a particular team 
because of tfujir prohal)le or knowD interest 

Following the team asstgnrnenls. ttie ciciss was told that 
Pakistan had invaded Kashmir Each team was asked to pre 
pare a statenient of its pos-non with respe^:t to thfs problem 
Each statement was then read to the class for rumrnent 
Followir>g class commo.Us. tfie learns drew up revistnl stiite 
ments which w-jre read to the class by learn represi^MUatives 
The India representative suggested that Kashmir not be given 
up without a struggle But the moderator meniir>ned that 
Pakistani tfOOj'S were slaughtennq thousands of HmcUis try 
ino to flee to india Tlie Indian diHf^gato t.«ir^ no comment 
Then tfie USA delegate suggestecf thi militarv a'd ne 
given to Indin t>ul he turned silent after he received a secret 
note from anoiher delegate impiying that internal enemies 
of the United States mtght pojson the dnnkmg water ir> U S 
cities if this were done Moves and counter moves contin 
ued accompanied t>y vigorous discussion at nearly every 
point Finally n was decided that a U N peacekeeping force 
should occupy the border 

Goodsed reported that slucif^u interest was tremen Jotis 
and students berime fully aware that uiternational relations 
werG very complicatetl 

The Greefihaven Press htis re<:enrly ar^nrujnced an O,)pos 
mg Vfewpofnts Sencs dealnKj with fiiany controversial is 
sue:> One booklet in the series is enMlletl Constnicttng a Life 
Phjfosophy Alternative views are presented in short articles 
^ lingjished representativf.'s of differing viewpoints One 
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example m the exercise is an article on The Philosophy of 
the Dollar ' by Robert L Heilbroner, another is "The Hindu 
View of Life by Sir Sarvepalii Radhanshnan These booklets 
lend themselves well to use in simulations Views can be 
compared m focused conversations, then can be role-played 
and ultimately expanded into sociodramas 

Because the Middle East crisis is, has been, and is likely 
to remain an explosive issue, we take the hberty to suggest a 
plan ,*or Its simulation We shall emphasize the Israeli Egyp- 
tian aspect of the crisis (39) This matter should be an ex- 
tended unji. beginning with a study of the Middle East set- 
ling Historical information is of considerable importance 
here, involving the following sample topics the conflicting 
claims of Jacob and Ishmael to the title to the land of Ca- 
naan, the Diaspora, the rise of Zionism, the Balfour Dejlara- 
tion of 1917. the Arab League, the Israel-Egyptian war of 
1948. the establishment of the State of Israel, the Suez war 
of 1956. the Six Day War of 1967. guerilla warfare including 
the M'jnich attack, the Lybian airliner affair and the diplo- 
matic murders at Khartoum the perpetual state of tension 
and the influences exerted by the USSR. China and the 
United States in the Middle East, and the 1973 conflict 

Findings can be compared in focused conversations m 
smafi groups Then, m preparation for role-playrng. the posi- 
tions of the Israeli, the Egyptians, the Russians, the oil pro- 
ducers. NATO and others may be identified i40) Some of 
the current issues are internalionali^ation of the Suez Canal, 
fimttations of the flow Gf weapons, recogrtitiorj of tsfael as a' 
state, return of all Palestinian refugees, and the possibilities 
of permanent peace without a declared victor New issues 
will continue to develop Actors, representing the different 
positions with respect to a given issue, can rofe-play \n small 
groups Finally volunteers may stage a sociodrama on an 
issue for the criticism of the class Alternate solutions" to 
the problem presented might come up with an invention" in 
the diplomatic area, especially if a t.ilented student acts as a 
negotiator 

Again we must note that capable students will become 
leaders and group pressures will push some students toward 
improveme'it. while others may be overwfu;lrned, becoming 
withclrawn or aggressive and avoid responsibilities 

The game is a form of simulation which tends to empha 
Size, indeed encourage, cornpetftion. using scoring devices 
to measLirj! the succiess ol individuals or groups Many ex- 
cellent games <ue now avLiilabie frtjin put)lishers hsted at tfie 
end of tnis booklet We describe a few here tjfiefly, to in 
dicate their gen*. r;l nature 

A gix (J examplf; of a well sfructured game is the Inter^ 
nation SimiilatfOn' (41) It comes in a kit which contains ma- 
lenals <jfMu,'ral instructions and d«ita pertatning to a feyv na 
tfons i\\i.\i'XUn(] theu wealth, inei; form of yovemmenl. 
population defense position etc The game suggests that 
two to five stucients lie assigned to represent i:<i(:li Cff tfie na 
tions included \\\ the game Then a pioblem in inter riational 
relattons is presenttid Each national group must develop a 
plan to utl^l/^' its natK>t\ s tosources to n\eet tfu^ problem srt 
nation At the end nf Ifii? exnfrjsc .iHocuions <irKi decisions 
are calculated fur ejch nation Ifieif; jit- no individual or 
group losers rather, the degree to which each nation has 
prospr^red iindtjr thf; cir ^uimstarures is inrlK:ate(l These in- 
dications [jfovide ar> c^xcellent 0[)portunity f{)r ttie Kfentifica 
tion of wise and unwise decisions and rf.'playing for the 
correction of mistakes 

In the area of political science an excellent game, cailed 
Napoli (42) t}ut!ines the views of liberal and conservative 
congressmen with respec to tuirrent issu^.'s Participants 
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ptaying the roles of congressmer>. triust represent their own 
parties and thoir constituents and then vote on important 
bills before the Congress In the process each player is given 
a party score and a state score as well as a score represent- 
ing his or her probability of re election The emphasis is upon 
winntng. yet students obtain a realistic introduction to politi- 
cal processes and social issues 

In the area of sociology The Ghetto Game" (43) is well 
thought Cut It endeavors to give middle- and upper-class 
hiyh b'.t-.'jol students an opportunity to understand life in the 
ghetto areas of a city Each player is assigned a role in a 
problem situation, for example, a 24-year-old wife with 
three young children married to an unskilled laborer with a 
tenth-grade education has the problem of feeding her family 
Again, numerous life problems and decisions are to be made 
by a 20'year-old sir\gle male with a ninth-grade education 
At present he makes a living by hustling and working spo- 
radically What choices may he have to make'^ Decistons of 
players will have to be made withm the fjamework of jOb op- 
portunities, welfare and food stamps, and chance Mctors A 
complete kit accompanies the game, including profile folder, 
readini; suggestjons. names of appropriate films and ques 
tions for discLission 

Because of the skiM with which this game was con- 
structed Kidder (441 decided to te*-* claims ma:ie for it He 
hypothesized thai the value cofif];r:s experienced by the 
players m tfie game would create feelings of cognitive dis 
soharice in the participants and. cbnsequentlyr chaiiye atti 
tudes To test this hypothesis. Kidder measured the attitudes 
of three groups of college students whi played the game in 
Its entirety After analyzing his voluminous data. Kidder con- 
cluded that thts game would indeed change attitudes and 
emotions and that ennotions aroused in indivuUjais woui(J 
generalize to one or more subjects in the same gar^ie 

Many games are now available Carlson '45; fias fisted ,i 
number of them and we have included a long list of publish 
ers of games with the names of some of the games they 
have published isee Bibliography) 

Evaluation 

Simulations have become pofnilar. yet the nature of their 
educational results is riot firmly esrablfshecf As merUfoned. 
critics wonder if the extra time oxpRndttuin increases iearn 
ing to any great extent AvailabU: evuience to h(i reviewed 
shortly, suggests that the cntics are right to h degree But 
Stoll and Inbdr (46) rlecline to accept the evidence Thoy de 
dare that criticisms of early work no longer a[)ply bi cause 
the most recent simulations are more carefully stnutureci 
But for now we shall have to decline the acceiJtance of the 
views of Stoll and Inhar until more experimental rcsuirs dtt^ 
available We hasten to state however, that it is i.lear that in 
simulanons students do not learn a;?y le^^s thaii m tra<1it!onai 
proceduies And there may be sofTie important fringe beiu.* 
fits So. let uj explore some of the availcjhlr3 hndingr 

All who have used simulations report strom; stu(tenl ir> 
terest as compared to traditional iTiethods for classroom pro 
cedure Cherryholr ^es i47) for example states that the only 
finding on which cll six studies agreed was on the matter of 
interest And Goc :isel1 (48), previously cited report-^d tre- 
mendous interest These findings are r^tot (Hiirtiportant for in 
terest contributes strongly to moiivation. especially in j time 
when many students have lost interest in traditional (^lass 
room procedure'^ Simulations could have a significant snfii' 
ence in retaining students m social studip-.> courses 

Studies of attitude change yield mixed findings Cherry 



holmes believed his six studies reflected more negative atti 
tude change than positive but other research does not bear 
this out De Kock (49) reported that his Black White game 
increased racial tolerance signihcantly The Career Game im 
proved the understanding of the difficulties in making career 
decisions The Legislative Game developed a realistic under- 
standing of the legislative process (50) The studies of Ze« 
leny(51| indicated chat focused conversations strengthen 
self-confidence and leadership qualities in participants, and 
to add another finding from Kidder (521. attitudes wah re- 
spect to the honesty of ghetto people were changed by the 
Ghetto Game 

In the area of cognitive learning, simulations seem to 
have no signihcant advantages In the six important studies 
reviewed by Cherryholmes (53). students' coj^nition was not 
increased. The only available study that showed a significant 
difference in favor of simulation was the experiment of 
Baker (54) In studies in 8th. 10th and I1th-gradeclass.es. 
Livingstone 155) found that a simulation group dealing with 
trade and development did not improve abilities to carry out 
related but separate tasks any better than did a control 
group 

A reasonable conclusion is that any method administered 
by a competent teacher will obtain satisfactory results Evi- 
dence to support this assertion comes from a very system- 
atic study macJe by Hug (56) He reported that high school 
btology students were able lo meet cognitive objectives 
equally well through ir^deperideiit study, smair group dis 
cussion and large group presentations [)rovided tfiat the in- 
structional packages are pre tested, rewritten for com 
parable populations 

Simulations, we believe, can be of real service to youth 
wtien tfiey extend traditional individual learning to inckfde 
social learning all mettiods being part of one all -inclusive 
process It appears, also. Ifiat cnhcal thinking can be lauynt 
by eittier traditional or simulation rTiethods. for Cherry 
holmes' i57) differences as reported were not significant 

Even though current experimental research provides only 
limited support for simulations there dre other reasons why 
they should be considered for r(?gu;;;' use in conjunction 
With other classroom procedures They are m accord with 
tfie democratic ideal, ihey apply ,nany of tlie accepted ' prin 
ciples of learning, and. they em.nhasfze behavior in contrast 
to mere memori/ation It is easy tu see that a simulation do 
emphasizes iiuttiontanan proccidures by providing ger^.er 
ously for focustHl but free conversations intense dialog, and 
the consideration of the social coiisequences of alternate 
policies Witficui furtfier elaboration of some principles (jf 
learning us<?d m simulations it is easy to see the piovisions 
for niotive. uctivitie> freedom from dominance and anxieties 
created thereby shaniig of knowU?dgf?. positjve an(i negative? 
reinforcement, and social seiiSitivity (bSi 

Of special Significance is thf' efnphas . of simulations 
uprjn hehov)or ratluM than the nn^mor i^atujn of miscetla 
m?oiis piei;(js of information, vakiablo as thev mujht !)e The 
traditional ap|>roar:h to le<)rnirig teiuis f<> consider facts as 
ends in t)u;ins(jlv<!s whiU; the sinniiaimn nunit of view con 
siders tliem ns guiiies to useful behuvitn De Ko<;k (59) for 
example, noted that his Black Whitv sirnuljtion provided fiK 
writing, reading hootirv,) and cheer ihl]. oigar.izing and 
speaking to ifdluence othets In simnidhons onr» practices 
talking anci listening lea(ieisliip iinalysis s(.'hsitivity to otiv 
ers and to norms <60) 

Behaviors such as thi? atmvi? ipuiy f)e tjbs^'.'rved hy the 
teachur but perhaps, more important ttian tlie notations of 
t)ehavioral successes and hnlnros of 11m.^ tetictHM are tfie 



cjfoup ^ (*wn |u(k;iiHMUs ot its U.MdfMstiip iis [)f(jthiciiviiy ihe 
ciegrtM.' of <:uf'ipjrit)ility ifft. An .Htrrr sfnjll tjffjup ifi {irtiily/ 
inci itst'lf may cornt- to Iht; sjnie loiicIusiods iis CoMtfis drxJ 
Guetzkow i61 ) unU reiUize thji jti d'.c<-;ptcU)!e contfibntion to 
group discussions is siippoftud by evuieiice. (oyic yiui expe 
r^enct' Conversely if/c'Spi)i)S)i)Uj i.oDtnbuiioiis jior lo nM}\\ 
tioii disclaimiiuj responsibility, is tioi cicc:bpUibi<; Thu group 
merTibt;r who does his homework is the ono wtio is likely to 
be inflnefU<cil m the (Koup. cJll other fcK;tor,s bei/rg oqual \J\w 
phirases in this pardgrapit are in pdrt adaptations from Col- 
lins and Guetzkow » 

In closing we might suggest thJt increasingly social 
studies classrooms may become socioiagic:^! laboratories m 
whjch models of reahty whether historical, contemporary 
or projected are created, analyzed, interpreted and rebuilt 
»n practrce In this way social wisdom may be acquired (62) 
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